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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



Feudal France in the French Epic. By George Baer Fundenburg. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1918. Pp. 121. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. One might suppose it to be a 
study of medieval French society as it is portrayed in the chansons, either 
in the form of a reconstruction of that society with texts to support it, as 
in L6on Gautier's La Chevalerie, or in the form of an analysis of several 
poems made in such a way as to emphasize the cultural elements, as in 
M. Ch.-V. Langlois' charming (and accurate) work, La Societe francaise au 
XIII e Steele. In reality, it is an attempt to fix the date of the composition 
of certain chansons by means of what the author calls "custom-data." He 
sums up his method and his conclusions thus (p. 102): "If the manners 
and institutions can be assigned definitely to certain epochs in the social 
and political development of France, as recorded in the chronicles and 
other historical documents, the poems fixed in these periods by the direct 
reflection they give of the society in which they originated may be dated 
with greater accuracy than by the study of manuscripts and the search 
for parallel historical events." The method is not, per se, illegitimate. 
It has been used before with more or less success, and not only for the 
chansons de geste, but also for the Homeric poems, as in Seymour's "Life 
in the Homeric Age" and Reichel's "Homerische Waffen," and for the 
Teutonic epic, as in Chadwick's "The Heroic Age." But it demands an 
exceedingly wide and accurate knowledge and considerable ability in weigh- 
ing evidence. It is to be feared that Mr. Fundenburg has not pondered 
the "golden words" of the editors of Raoul de Cambrai, a poem on which 
he places great reliance: "les mceurs feodales dans la premiere partie du 
Raoul portent aussi les marques d'une certaine antiquity ; il serait plus 
difficile toutefois de faire ici le depart de ce qui appartient ventablement 
au X e siescle ... on sait combien il est difficile de renfermer dans des limites 
chronologiques la plupart des usages du moyen age" (pp. xxxii-iii). Where 
MM. Meyer and Longnon feared to tread, a young American scholar might 
well have hesitated before "s'imprimer tout vif." 

It is difficult to see on what principle the author has chosen his texts 
for illustration of his thesis, as well as his authorities for his historical back- 
ground. He has selected about twenty-five chansons, including such late 
and imitative works as Aye d' Avignon, Gaydon, Gui de Nanteuil and Hervi 
de Metz. But he considers the Roland hardly at all; he does not mention 
the Pelerinage de Charlemagne; of all the cycle of William of Orange he 
discusses only the Couronnement de Louis, and he ignores entirely the cycle 
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of the Crusade. Yet Antioch and Jerusalem contain evidently more his- 
torical matter than any poem he mentions, and the late and amusing Bau- 
douin de Sebourc is so crammed with realistic detail that M. Langlois chose 
it (along with Beaumanoir's Jehan et Blonde) as best illustrating thirteenth- 
century French life. 1 Among the historical studies cited by the author 
one does not find that great authority on medieval institutions, Achille 
Luchaire, nor such well-known writers on law and custom as Viollet, Esmein, 
and Guilhiermoz. Beaumanoir's Coulumes du Beauvaisis are cited, not in 
the critical edition by Salmon, 1899, but only in the old edition by Beugnot. 
Two equally important legal texts, the Etablissements de saint Louis and 
the Assises de Jerusalem, are not even mentioned. This will suffice, I 
think, to show how well Mr. Fundenburg was equipped for the task which 
he set himself. 

It is likewise not easy to understand exactly what Mr. Fundenburg 
means by the "composition" of an epic poem. He constantly affirms that 
certain chansons were "composed" in the ninth and tenth centuries, but 
he admits (p. 62) that "the respective dates at which the extant poems 
were written in the form which has been handed down has (sic) been satis- 
factorily settled by the editors of the various manuscripts"; by these he 
means apparently the editors of the modern critical editions. Nowhere 
does he tell us in what form these poems [Floovant, for example] were first 
"composed," nor how they were transmitted from one generation to another 
till they were finally transcribed in the existing manuscripts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. He rejects (p. 103) the cantilene theory and says 
nothing whatever about prose saga, lays, oral tradition, dialect or versi- 
fication. All that he does is to juggle with a few social and political institu- 
tions (such as the one called the homme-a-seigneur relation, in chap, iv), 
dating these institutions quite arbitrarily and then dating the chansons 
from them. He neglects altogether many features of medieval civil- 
ization (armor, costume, architecture, communes, religious orders, for 
example) equally characteristic of the age. By the use then of these 
few criteria he arrives at the sufficiently startling conclusion that Floovant, 
Gormont et Isembart, Couronnement de Louis and Beuves d'Aigremont were 
composed in the ninth century, Raoul de Cambrai and Avheri le Bourguignon 
in the tenth, the Lorrain cycle in the eleventh, Gui de Bourgogne, Gaydon, 
and Henri, de Metz in the twelfth. Let us see how Mr. Fundenburg reaches 
these unexpected results. 

He begins with an introductory chapter on French epic poetry, in 
which we learn many novel and interesting facts. The history of the 
French epic (under which name he includes the poems of Chretien of Troyes 
and the romans d'aventure) is divided into five periods: national, pre- 
feudal, feudal, late feudal or romans d'aventure, and lastly, court epic or 
romance of chivalry. After stating (p. 2) that "these two representative 

i See Ch.-V. Langlois, in Lavisse, Histoire de France, III, 2, pp. 367 fl. 
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poems, the Roland and the Cliges, delimit in a general way the extent of 
the field," which would seem to imply that all epic production ceased with 
Cliges, he asserts (p. 4) that "the transition from the late feudal poetry, or 
romans d'aventure, to the court epic or romance of chivalry came about 
near the end of the thirteenth century." It is evident that this classi- 
fication by periods does not correspond to any reality in the preserved 
versions of the poems, since four of his five classes at least were in process 
of production in one and the same period, at least according to all received 
chronology. Nor does Mr. Fundenburg use the terms roman d'aventure and 
court epic as other scholars do. He apparently has never read such romans 
as Flamenca or Jehan et Blonde, which are just as realistic in motif and 
treatment as any of his "feudal" epics. In truth, the author has no con- 
ception of the complexity and variety of medieval life and art. We wonder 
if he has ever considered the possibility that works of art of different style 
and content could be produced at the same time. Or does he imagine 
that in the Middle Ages every poet "wrote by rote"? I suppose that he 
would admit, necessarily, the contemporaneity of, let us say, Notre-Dame 
de Paris, Le Rouge et le Noir, Indiana, and Le Cure de Tours, notwithstanding 
their differing value for what he elegantly calls "depiction of their age." 
Scholars hitherto have had no difficulty in admitting that Les Lorrains, 
Aucassin et Nicolete, Yvain, and the Pelerinage de Renart are equally con- 
temporaneous. But it is of course impossible to fit the abundant artistic 
production of medieval France into any such scheme as Mr. Fundenburg 
proposes. 

Then follow (pp. 6-11) some general considerations as to method, leading 
to the conclusion that "the poetry may be dated with absolute certainty by 
the adequate dating of all the elements in it pertaining to manners, customs, 
institutions, politics and geography." Again I wonder if this theory would 
leave any liberty for conscious archaizing or for free artistic creation. Could 
Mr. Fundenburg (to take a case not unconnected with the chansons) date 
the Orlando furioso by such criteria, if he were ignorant of Ariosto's place 
and time ? How many modern historical novels could be dated accurately 
by them? And what are the chansons but the historical novels of their 
time? 

It is also asserted in this section (p. 8) that "the poems which display 
most intimate contact with the environment of their composer are those 
purely feudal in nature." Then Mr. Fundenburg proceeds to compare Les 
Lorrains with Amis et Amiles. The former does undoubtedly contain 
realistic details, but to assume that it "displays more intimate contact 
with the environment of its composer " than Aimeri de Narbonne, for instance, 
or Les Narbonnais or Baudouin de Sebourc or (to go outside the chansons 
proper) GuiUaume de Ddle or Flamenca or many of the fabliaux is to beg the 
question. Each poem deserves to be examined by itself. All this depends 
(and this seems to me elementary) on the personality of the author. There 
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were realists and romanticists in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
there are today. To talk about the "exaggerated and romanesque elements 
of the later poems" (p. 8) without studying each by itself leads nowhere. 

Chapter ii is devoted to a consideration of the geography of the French 
epic. The exposition here is confused, the assertions sometimes inaccurate, 1 
and the conclusion that "the various poems reflect to a vivid degree the 
political geography of France at the respective epochs of composition of 
the individual poems" (p. 28) and that "the poems which are the most 
feudal in spirit and age are those in which the geographic details are treated 
with the greatest accuracy" (p. 29) can only be accepted with many re- 
serves and qualifications. As regards the group of chansons examined by 
the author, the last conclusion is valid, but is it true when we consider 
the whole of them? Les Lorrains and Raoul de Cambrai do undoubtedly 
impress the reader by their realism in this as in other details, but is this 
accuracy greater than it is in Aimeri de Narbonne or in Baudouin de Sebourc 
(excluding the eastern travels of that exuberant hero) ? Several times 
(pp. 13, 14, 29) Mr. Fundenburg remarks on the inaccuracy of the geog- 
raphy in the romans d'aventure, as contrasted with the exactness in the 
"feudal"epic, thereby disregarding entirely such true romans d'aventure as 
Guillaume de Dole or Gilles de Chin, in which the geographic details are 
every whit as accurate as they are in Raoul de Cambrai. 

The results attained by Mr. Fundenburg for the individual poems 
that he discusses are not definite enough to call for much consideration. 
For example, Floovant, because the story "involves a France under the 
rule of a king who does not include the Ardennes nor Bourgogne within 
his domain" could not be "prior to the division of 843" (p. 16). Admit- 
ting the justice of this assumption, what is gained by it toward an under- 
standing of Floovant, as essentially the same political status existed till 
1482 when the Duchy of Burgundy was definitely annexed to the royal 
domain? Again, for Beuves d'Aigremont, i.e., the first episode of Renaut 
de Montauban, Mr. Fundenburg thinks that the mythical Aigremont must 
be in Lombardy, and so "the tradition harks back to the age of the Empire 
of Charlemagne or of Louis I" (p. 17). But in how many chansons is 
not Charles or Louis represented as ruling in Italy? By the same token 
the "tradition" in Doon de Mayence must "hark back to the age" of some 
Carolingian king who ruled on the Rhine. It is not necessary to pursue 
these geographical divagations farther — they do not affect the main thesis. 

Chapter iii is entitled "Traits of the Feudal Baron." If a feudal 
baron could read this chapter now, he would learn many things decidedly 

1 As for example the statement (p. 13) that in the Chanson de Roland there is no 
evidence of accurate or detailed geographical knowledge (cf. Bedier, Legendes ^piques, 
III, 291 ff) ; or the assertion (p. 21) that Dauphine in the eleventh century was under the 
nominal sovereignty of France (cf. Luchaire in Lavisse, Hisloire de France, II, 2, pp. 4ff .) ; 
or the assumption (p. 27) that the Roussillon of the chanson of Girart de Roussillon 
is the "ancient province of Prance, in the department of the Pyrenees-Orien tales " ; 
it was in reality a castle on the Seine, near Vezelay (cf. Bedier, ov. eit., II, GO). 
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not to his advantage. According to Mr. Fundenburg, the said baron was 
brave, insolent, unrestrained, lawless, passionate, brutal, cowardly, dis- 
honorable, superstitious (pp. 34^50). He was "marked by the ease with 
which his cruder passions found expression, and by his lack of finer qualities, 
those of honor and religious scruple" (p. 50), all proved by quotations 
from the chansons and the chroniclers. I am not concerned to rehabilitate 
this gentleman, though it would be comparatively easy to do so. In fact, 
that has already been attempted, in several of the chansons themselves, 1 
and in more recent times, for example, in L. Gautier's La Chevalerie. In 
both cases the method seems to me false and the results misleading. We 
are now so remote in time and in feeling from the medieval artist that 
it is, in my opinion, impossible to determine in which case we are studying 
a photograph from life, in which an idealized portrait. 

It is only in chapter iv, "Primitive Phases of the Homme-a-Seig- 
neur Relation in History and in Feudal French Poetry," that the author 
becomes definite enough for definite confutation. As his assumption here 
is fundamental to his whole theory, it deserves a more extended consider- 
ation. After tracing the gradual change in personal and property relations 
in the Merovingian and Carolingian periods — changes which led finally 
to what we call feudalism — the author states (p. 61): "The tenth century 
saw the last of this personal relationship without land consideration." 
Henceforth, according to Mr. Fundenburg, relations either of equality or 
of dependency between man and man, not involving property — -fiefs — 
were unknown and impossible. Hence, if the poems show that such a 
"personal, non-property relationship" existed (and he claims that this 
can be shown for Floovant, Couronnement de Louis, Gormont et Isembart, 
and Baoul de Cambrai), they must have been composed in pre-feudal times, 
prior to the tenth century. This argument rests on a misconception of 
the nature of medieval society, and of the development of human society 
in general. No doubt after the confusion of the ninth and tenth centuries 
things gradually settled down, most seigneurs became cases, vassalage 
implied generally a fief, but by no means invariably. The old personal 
commendatio continued to be recognized, men continued to serve lords or 
friends for affection, glory, or pay, as well as for lands; youths of noble 
families, too young to have fiefs of their own or for other reasons, continued 
to enrol themselves in the mesnie of a neighboring seigneur. One meets 
with such escuiers or bachelers in countless texts of the twelfth and thirteenth 

i For example, see the portrait of Pouque in Girart de Roussillon (ed. Meyer, § 321)1 
"Ecoutez quelles sont ses qualites. Attribuez-lui toutes celles du monde, en otant 
les mauvaises, car il n'en existe aucune de telle en lui, mais il est preux, courtois, dis- 
tingufi, franc, bon, habile parleur. ... Jamais sa bourse n'a St6 fermee a personne, mais 
il donne a qui lui demande: tous, les bons comme les mauvais, y ont part; jamais i: 
n'a ete lent a faire un acte de libe>alite. II est plein de piet6 envers Dieu; car, depuis 
qu'il est au monde, il n'a jamais et6 dans une cour oil il ait etfi accompli ou propose 
aucune injustice, sans en avoir ete peine\ s'il ne pouvait l'emp§cher; et jamais il n'a 
ete renvoye' d'un jugement sans s'Stre battu en champ clos. II deteste la guerre et 
aime la paix. ... Tous, puissants et faibles, trouvent appui en lui." 
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centuries, both historical and literary. Their existence is explicitly recog- 
nized by most modern authorities. 1 One important example is found in 
a well-known historical text that Mr. Fundenburg claims to know and cite, 
the Histoire de Guillaume le Marechal. Nearly a fourth of that poem is 
devoted to the exploits of the marshal while in the service of the "Young 
King," Henry Plantagenet, but we are expressly told, twice, 2 that he held 
no land of his master and friend. In other words, the marshal's relation 
to the Young King was exactly similar to that imagined by the chanson 
poet as existing between Bernier and Raoul, or between Richer and Floovant. 
The biographies of the troubadours are full of parallel cases. Raimbaut 
de Vaqueiras, for instance, served the Marquis of Montferrat for many 
years in a purely "personal" relationship before receiving from the latter 
lands and wealth in "Romania." 3 The romans d'avenlure contain many 
examples of a like relationship. 4 They occur in texts as late as Froissart, 5 
and will of course continue to abound as long as men are men. To imagine 
that anywhere, at any time, a "land-tenure contract" could entirely sup- 

1 Cf . especially Luchaire, Manuel des institutions francaises, p. 193: "La recom- 
mandation personnelle . . . contlnua a se produire dans la periode qui suivlt 1'avSne- 
ment des Capgtiens, mals avec moins de frequence et en dehors de tout lien feodal. ... 
Tout homme libre conservait le droit d'engager volontairement sa foi a un seigneur 
puissant dont la protection lui Stait necessaire, sans cependant devenir son vassal pour 
cette raison mgme. ... Les actes qui concernent cette recommandation extra-fSodale 
deviennent surtout trSs frequents au XIII« si8cle." Also, Viollet, Histoire du droit 
civil francais (3d ed.), p. 677: "Les recommandations initiates ne cessent pas au X« 
siScle; nous pouvons les suivre au moins jusqu'au XIII« siScle, et m6me en deca"; 
p. 685: "Toutefois la vassalit§ purement personnelle ne disparait pas pour cela entiere- 
ment." Esmein, Cours ilimentaire d'histoire du droit francais (11th ed.), p. 254: "Le 
chevalier qui sert un seigneur sans 8tre son homme de fief est un phgnomSne decrit et 
ClasseV' As to the bachelers, see Guilhiermoz, Essai sur I'origine de la noblesse en France, 
pp. 242 ff., and Gautier, La Chevalerie, pp. 190 ff. 

2 Histoire de Guillaume le MaHchal (ed. P. Meyer), vss. 5095-5104: "Ogz quel 
onor e quel grace Damedex fist en mainte place Al Mareschal par sa bontS, Qu'a naient 
esteient conte Baron e vavasor e conte; Que l'em ne teneit d'els nul conte Quant veneit 
a itel afaire, E cil en poeit le tot faire Qui rente ne terre n'aveit Pors le bien que l'en i 
saveit." And vss. 7028-31 (the marshal is speaking): "Sire, qu'est ice ke vos dites? 
Trop me sereit cist gieus amers. Ge sui un povres bachelers Qui n'ai uncor reie de 
terre." 

' See Chabaneau's edition of the Biographies des troubadours, p. 85: "E pueis (Raim- 
bautz) se parti de lui et anet se a Monferrat a messier lo marquis Bonifaci et estec en 
sa cort long temps. E crec se de sen e de saber e d'armas. ... E quan lo marquis passet 
en Romania, et el lo menet ab si e fetz lo cavalier e donet li gran terra e gran renda el 
regesme de Salonic. " Cf. Raimbaut's own words (O. Schultz, Die Brief e des Trobadors 
Raimbaut de Vaqueiras an Bonifaz I), I, vss. 106—12: " Et ieu, senher, puesc mi d'aitan 
vanar Qu'en vostra cort ai saubut gent estar, Dar e servir e sufrir e celar, Et anc no y 
fl ad home son pezar; Ni no m pot dir nuls horn ni repropchar Qu'anc en guerram 
volgues de vos lunhar, Ni temses mort per vostr' onor aussar;" and III, vss. 39-41: 
"E si per vos no soi en gran rictat No semblara qu'ab vos aia estat Ni servit tan cum 
vos ai repropchat." 

1 See especially Gautier d'Aupais, Guillaume de D6le, and Galeran de Brelagne. 

5 Note especially the story of the "escuier a varlet" of the count of Ventadour 
who betrayed his master to the "routier" (Joffroy Teste-Noire, Chroniaues [ed. of K. 
de Lettenhove], IX, 140 ff.) 
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plant all "personal, non-property relationships" is to my mind a psycho- 
logical impossibility. And because men are always more interested in 
personal relations than in land tenures it follows that poets of any time 
or land will sing of the former rather than the latter, which is precisely 
what the chanson poets did. Therewith all of Mr. Fundenburg's argument 
in this chapter vanishes. Figures like Richer, Isembart, or Bernier were 
just as conceivable, legally and psychologically, in the thirteenth century 
as in the ninth or tenth. 

A large part of chapter v, "Phases of Feudal Custom in French Epic 
Poetry," is given to a polemic with M. Jacques Flach. The author, having 
assumed that with the establishment of feudalism all personal relations 
ceased, now assumes that under feudalism no two men could ever be equals. 
"Two men might have been apparently equal when there was no inter- 
course of one with the other; brought into contact, one of them became 
inevitably subject to the other" (p. 79). This conception, which is en- 
tirely an a priori one, naturally leads him to combat M. Flach's views as 
to compagnonnage (Origines de I'ancienne France, II, 427 ff.) In regard to 
"equality" in feudal times one may safely assert that a practical equality 
between friends constantly existed and is evident in all the documents, 
both literary and historical. Roland and Olivier form, of course, the 
best-known example, but almost any text could supply others. 1 That a 
legal equality existed in certain cases, at least between co-vassals of the 
same lord, is attested by the feudal codes, 2 and finally, that a formal 
compagnonnage, or equal comradeship in arms, as M. Flach has pointed 
out, was fairly prevalent is shown by many texts. A rather late one, 
which I believe has hitherto escaped notice, is found in the charming (and 
quite realistic) roman of Gilles de Chin: 

Gilles de Cyn, li combatans, 

Et Gerars du Castel, li frans, 

A eel tournoy furent ensemble 

Compaignon d'armes, ce me semble; 

Lone tans dura lor compeignie 

Qui ne pot estre despartie, 

Ains s'entr'amerent bonement 

De fine amor et loiaument [Ed. Reiffenberg, vss. 463-70]. 

The rest of this chapter is devoted to other "phases of feudal custom," 
such as private wars, the judicial duel, etc., which admittedly survived 
till the thirteenth century and hence have nothing to do with the problem 
of the chansons. 

1 For a rery late Instance, in a semi-historical roman, see he petit Jehan de Saintrl, 
edit. Helleny, pp. 206-7. 

2 Cf . Les Assises de Jerusalem, 6d. Beugnot, I, 332: "Si le seignor fait prendre 
son home et emprisoner sanz esgart ou sanz conoissance de court, que les pers de celui 
qui est einsi enprisonng deivent faire et dire a lui delivrer." Also, Etablissements de 
saint Louis, fid. Viollet, II, 124-25. 
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One would have more patience with the rash generalizations of Mr. Fun- 
denburg if the latter had shown more respect for the work of such a scholar 
as M. Bedier. The Conclusion is largely given over to a criticism of Beclier's 
well-known views as exposed in Les Legendes epiques. Here we meet with 
such affirmations as the following: "His [B^dier's] strongest reliance is on 
poems obviously of late romantic origin, which have no pretense to geo- 
graphical exactness" (p. Ill); or again: "In B6dier's work, the Amis et 
Amiles and other poems of the sort are a chief basis" (p. 8). Such asser- 
tions, to anyone acquainted with Bedier's thoroughness (for example, he 
gives more pages to the Chanson de Roland than all Mr. Fundenburg's 
book contains), seem amazing. In fact, he accuses B£dier not only of the 
suppressio veri ("Professor Bedier would seem to have cleverly avoided the 
discussion of considerations damaging to his own theory," p. 110), but even 
of the suggestio falsi ("in B6dier's work the choice of chansons upon which 
particular stress is laid was imposed first of all by the necessity of treating 
poems that do not contain any elements apparently antedating the twelfth 
century, and secondly that display as evidently as possible the influence 
of a single institution, the pilgrimages," p. 8). And this despite Bedier's 
long, detailed, and accurate discussion of poems on which Mr. Fundenburg 
himself relies, such as Raoul de Cambrai and Gormont et Isembart. I am 
not here concerned to defend M. Bedier's theories, but I must strongly 
deprecate the tone in which these unfounded criticisms are expressed. 

1 have already quoted several examples of the author's awkward and 
involved English style. Many others could be mentioned. 1 Likewise a 
number of errors 2 in the translations of passages from the chansons could 
be indicated, as well as various other minor inaccuracies. 3 But space is 
lacking. Enough has been quoted, I think, to prove that this publication 
can in no wise be considered as a real contribution to the discussion of the 
problem of the chansons de geste. Neither does it, as its title might indicate, 
add anything to our knowledge of medieval culture. 

William P. Shepaed 
Hamilton College 

» For example, p. 19: "But this introduction of the king and his court is in the 
nature of a prologue and accessory basis of the action proper, which transpires beyond 
the sphere of any active intervention by the king." Also, p. 109: "A flaw in the Bedier 
hypothesis that cannot be explained away is pronounced in convincing terms by W. 
Foerster." 

2 In verifying Mr. Fundenburg's references I have noticed such negligences as the 
following: Floovant, vs. 462 (p. 65): Vos avez gent le cors, faites pinier vo poiel, "your 
body is fair and your face is comely"; Raoul de Cambrai, vs. 937 (p. 74): II sont. I. 
a Ernaut de Douai, "they have the assistance of Ernaut of Douai"; Aiol, vs. 7249 
(p. 91): Et vo8 fiex trainis a keue de destrier, "and your sons will be torn to pieces by 
horses." 

•For example, the statement (p. 120) that Gaydon is a chanson composed in the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, notwithstanding the mention of the Franciscan 
and Dominican orders in the poem (vs. 6456), Et cordeliers et jocobins batez. 
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